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goods piled up than people could buy. The mines and mills and work-
shops would lay off workers and cut production, to get ready for the
storm. Some prices would come down a little from their dizzy heights,
just enough to make people wonder what was to follow. The stock
exchanges and luxury trades would get nervous, the banks would
become stricter with their loans, the speculators in the big grain,
textile and metal markets would switch positions, and business baro-
meters would drop another few points lower than the year before.

Each time the memories of the depressed thirties would come back
to the people, more real and stark than those of twro world wars, more
frightening than the talk of another world war, a war with atom bombs.

Was this IT again, 'another 1929', or merely a harmless dip of the
business cycle, a corrective recession, a beneficial bit of disinflation?
There were always new names for IT, and in 1949, when another two
million workers suddenly lost their jobs and the volume of industrial
production fell one-sixth in the course of eight months, the disturbance
was even called a mere "economic burp*, in the wrords of a witness
before a Senate Committee, 'a burp, but not a real bellyache'.

Americans never quite trust assurances that such economic tremors
are harmless or even beneficial. They know that even the shattering
crash of 1929 was not recognized at the time as the beginning of a
decade of depression. Many still remember the false prophets of the
booming twenties: President Herbert Hoover who told the nation in
October 1929, while disaster was under way, that 'the fundamental
business of the country is on a sound and prosperous basis'; Henry
Ford who said a month later, 'the situation promises much better
than ... a year ago*; Stuart Chase, the popular writer on economics
who predicted, 'we probably have three more years of prosperity
ahead of us3; and Irving Fisher, the venerable dean of academic
economists, who was certain that 'the threat to business will be
temporary'.

Americans have it on the best and most unsuspect authority that
depression is indeed inevitable in their economic system, that the
question is not if but when it will strike again.

The President's Council of Economic Advisers warned already in
December 1946: In our modern economy . . . little recessions often
develop into big depressions.' The National Association of Manu-
facturers admitted that IT would recur. 'What you are interested in is
the historical fact that depressions do occur from time to time', it told
young Americans for whom it published a booklet, 'Preparing for
Industrial WorK^ with the acknowledged co-operation of the U.S,